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PATENT THEATRES AND MR ARNOLD. 
Tue further consideration of this question before the Lord Chan- 
cellor is postponed till Monday. Meanwhile it has been once more 
resumed, but we find nothing new in the arguments. The most 
ingenious thing in the whole discussion is the eschewal of the real 
spirit of the question, His Lordship in vain endeavours now and 
then to bring it a little into play. 

‘The Lord Chancellor.—In a book published by the late Lord 
Carlisle—a person of no mean authority in theatrical opinions and 
affairs—it was stated, that the largeness of the theatres was inimical 
to the developement of the expression of the actors’ faces, &c. 
which, accordingly, prevented the representation of any fine come- 
dies. This was an argument used by many persons, and he only 
wished, for his own information, to know whether such was the 
case or not. 

‘Mr Adam said it certainly was not the case in either of the 
theatres. Not only old pieces, but new were represented—amongst 
which was 7he Chanecry Suit, a piece of five acts, and one which 
bade fair to be a stock-piece. For the sake of the many eminent 
persons who had written the comedies, he wished their Lordships 
to be informed, that the drama had not decreased in such a way as 
might appear from the discussion on the preceding evening.’ 

The use of the word “ any” in the Lord Chancellor’s speech (if 
the report be correct) here enabled the learned Counsel to answer 
truly, as far as regards the letter of the question: but the spirit of 
it isalways evaded. The largeness of the theatres has certainly not 
prevented the representation of every fine play; but as certainly, itis 
inimical to the habit of representing fine plays. A few of the best 
pieces produced, in later times, such asthe School for Scandal and the 
Rivals, Goldsmith’s comedy of She Stoops to Conquer, and some of the 
pieces of O’ Keefe, are kept alive by the inheritance of certain favourite 
parts from one popular actor to another. These actors, when they 
make their debut, try their strength in them, in order to prove their 
ciaims to be considered successors to the others ; and a certain small 
round of good plays are repeated in consequence, as long as these 
principal performers can render them attractive. But the rest of 
the pieces, with the exception of one of Otway’s and a few of 
Shakspeare’s, which are, for the most part, ill performed, and which 
struggle on between the marvellous force of their appeals to nature, 
and the appearance of a single good actor or so in one of the 
characters, are generally of a mediocre description. There are the 
plays of Morton, for instance, of Murphy, of Tom Dibdin, of Col- 
man, &c. and a world of melodramas and other feeble monsters, which 
generally die soon after they are born, but how often is it that we 


hear of Congreve, Wycherley, and Farquhar ? and what a mine is there | 


of precious dramatists of the old time, includin Beaumont and 
Fletcher, which, if it depended for fame on the theatres, would 
almost remain unknown? The managers tell us that the produc- 
tions of these writers, however beautiful, would not attract audi- 
ences. True; not in immense theatres where they cannot be 
heard, and with bad actors, who exist there upon the strength of 
their faces being invisible. What would be the use of being invited 
upon one side of Salisbury Plain, to hear Handel performed on the 
other, or to see one of the paintings of Raphael? The plays of 
Shakspeare, of Massinger, of Beaumont and Fletcher, of Decker, 
Webster, and others, came out in small theatres, not bigger some- 
times than those yards of inns from which they were in fact copied, 
and of which our present pit and boxes are imitations. The very 
best actors only draw occasionally and for short periods ; and when 
they do, only half the house can hear and see them properly; 
which is the reason why they are not more attractive. Now and 
then some new debutante attracts the public curiosity, generally to 
no lasting purpose, and with injury to the very powers evinced, 
because of the temptation to rant. The most genuine satisfaction 
is caused by singing and spectacle, because in those cases the appeals 
to hearing and eyesight are on a large scale, and the new stars 
pierce the remote regions of the upper boxes. Acting, too, is not 
expected of singers, partly because they have been accustomed to 





' 





do without it. As to melodrama, nobody looks for expression in 
the whiskered cheeks and Tamerlane gestures of a bandit: an 
elephant can dispense with delicacy of inspection; and storms, 
murders, Newgate-Calendar plots, shipwrecks, crashes of music, 
dogs, horses, real water, anything, in short, but real plays, are at 
length not only tolerated but desired by the public, out of an 
instinctive sense that they are the best things which the houses are 
fit for. For our parts, we have no objection to a spectacle when it 
is good of its kind, still less if it is founded on one of those fairy 
or Eastern tales, which are not less full of genius and delight 
because they are the delight of children. But the success of these 
upon the stages most fit for them ought not to hinder the creation 
of other stages fitter for the performance of tragedy and comedy. 
The counsel for the patentees the other night mentioned, as a 
curious fact illustrative of this question, that the same dramas which 
had attracted full houses in the large theatres, were performed by 
the same actors in the Haymarket Theatre to half-empty benches. 
Name! Name! as they cry in parliament. We know not 
how truly this gentleman may have been informed nor 
does he mention how often the fact occurred, or under 
what circumstances; but we will venture to affirm, either 
that the dramas must have been bad ones, or of such an 
inferior nature as to demand a large house, or else that it was 
wholly owing to difference of season and the emptiness of 
the town. On the other hand, if our memory does not greatly 
deceive us, the same dramas which attract full houses at the Hay- 
market, have been acted to half-empty benches in the great theatres, 
though we cannot say whether or not in the same hands. At all 
events, the argument nullifies itself; for, as the Solicitor-General 
observed, if little theatres cannot draw full houses, and great ones 
can, why do the latter fear them ? and if it is not desirable to see and 
hear in the very best manner, why are good actors requisite at all ? 
and how is it that the great theatres do not get rich? Sir Charles 
Wetherell, who appeared for Mr Morris during the last mooting of 
the question, said, that Mr Arnold, instead of producing musical 
dramatic entertainments and ballets of action, had done little but 
emulate the “spurious performances” of Sadler’s Wells and the 
Olympic; while he gave us to understand that no such performances 
were represented at what he called the “ three regular theatres.”’ 
The truth is, that the Haymarket is the most regular theatre at pre- 
sent existing; if by that term we are to understand a theatre de- 
voted to regular plays, farces and opera ; and accordingly, with the 
help of its being a small theatre, it is in general well filled, in spite 
of its performing during the summer months only. We may 


' venture on this occasion to observe, as speaking from critical ex- 


perience, and a love of the stage, that it is on that account solely 
our own favourite play-house, and that we have often expressed our 
pleasure at sitting there, and coming as it were into social contact 
with the dramatis persone. Nor has this opinion been expressed 
by ourselves only. People have been in the habit of observing how 
well the Haymarket fills, in spite of the heat of summer time, and of 
adding, that it must be owing to the facilities afforded for seeing and 
hearing. We do not think, we confess, that the heat of the sum- 
mer is so great an objection as people suppose it, the greater amount 
of animal spirits during that season being perhaps more than an 
equivalent for any inconvenience occasioned by the smallness of 
the accommodation. But not to lose sight of Sir Charles Wethe- 
rell, the two great theatres notoriously partake to a great extent in 
the spurious performances which he attributes exclusively to Sad- 
ler’s Wells and the Olympic. The Adelphi complains, that they 
deprive it of its nautical after-pieces. Their condescension to 
show and spectacle, to dogs and horses, have been repeatedly 

burlesqued by the minors; and in brigands and bandits, and Old 

Bailey plots, they absolutely strive hard to outdo Sadler’s Wells 

and the Coburg. The very best pieces they have produced 

for a long time are such as those which the Olympic, the Adelphi, 

Mr Arnold’s theatre, and Mr Morris’s, have been producing every 
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day, namely, light little pieces from the Freach: the only other | 
good novelties, with the exception of the appearance of Miss Inve- 
rarity, (and we speak with the utmost deliberation, and from the 
experience of nightly atten lance) have been the beautiful series of 
landscape scenery in the present pantomime at Drury Lane, and the | 
custom introduced in the orchestras of playing the finest pieces of | 
Mozart and others. Even the two pantomimes now running at the | 
great theatres, notwithstanding the means possessed of giving them | 
the greatest effect, are in the universal opinion of the town inferior | 
to the pantomime at the Adelphi. The Adelphi is constantly pro- | 
ducing new pieces that do it great creclit; the Olympic, in its light 
way, promises to do as much; the Haymarket has always maintained 
its reputation; and from what we hear of the Coburg and the 
Surrey, and have seen of a varicty of printed dramas which have | 
been sent us, performed at those theatres, aud written by Mr 
Jerrold, they have been makinz the most praiseworthy exertions 
for informing as well as amusing tie important multitudes that visit 
them ; a circumstance, we may veature to say, which is not unwor- 
thy the serious consideration of the Lord Chancellor, as serving to 
shew him the importance of exciting intellecgual emulation among 
a variety of play-houses. Sir Charles Wetherell has given it as his 
opinion, that a multiplicity of theatres is injurious to good morals, | 
and he says that this opinion was confirmed, many years ago, by a 
speech which he heard at Oxford from the lips of the present Arch- 
bishop of Canterbury. What the Archbishop said, or how this 


confirmation of ancient date has withstood all the precious accumu- | 


lation and vigorous coherency of Sir Charles’s ideas in the interval, 
we are not told; neither do we think it necessary to repeat anything 
on the point. Liberal knowledze must advance in a liberal manner, 
and in a just confidence that real morals and intellectual freedom 
will flourish together. The more the world know, the more they 
will know wisely ; and the more good naturedly they are taught the 
knowledge, the sooner it will co:ne. 

There was one thing we were very sorry to see in the report of 
these later arguments. It was the appearance of a gentleman on 
the behalf of the Duke of Bedford, who joins the patentees in 
opposing the extension of Mr Arnold’s license, in consequence of 


his being the ground landlord of Covent Garden. His (irace, we pre- 


sume, who has the reputation of being a good-natured man, has 
condescended to come forward for the beneit of others. We are 
sorry, for it, because he is very rich, and might have afforded to let 
the questioa take its most liberal course. 


——— — = == -—— 


CHAL AND MISCELLANIES. 


Beuavioun TOWARDS SuPeRIoRS.—The highest point of good- 
breeding, if any ong can, hit it, is to show a very nice regard for 
your own dignity, an. with that in your heart, express your value 
for the man above you.—Steele. 








BattLeE oF AGincourt.—A gentleman, long famous for the 
aptitude of his puns, observing a violent fracas in the front area of 
a gin-shop, facetiously termed it “ The battle of a-gin-court.”’ 


Yorxsurre Wit.—“ Now, John,” says Mrs P. to her man- 
servant, “ you must go with my compliments, aad enquire how ofd 
Mrs Q. is?”? (there being two Mrs Q.'s). “* Yes, ma’am.” On his 
return, John said, “ Mrs Q. will be 84 next birth-day, ma’am.” 

Microscopic Wonvers.—A few twigs, full of sap, were placed 
in a small quantity of water for several days, until a part of the sap 
became incorporated with the water. A drop of this water was put 
on the head of a large pin, and by the solar microscope it was found 
to contain more than thirty thousand living creatures ! 


A Ponttic Resotetion.—] believe’ Mr Anderson talks partially 
of me as to my looks; I know nothing of the matter, as it is 
eleven years-since L-have seen. my figure in a glass, and the last 


S ‘ 


reflection I saw there was so disagreeable, that [ resolved to spare 
myself such mortification for the future, and shall continue that 
resolution to my life’s end.—Lady M. IV. Montagu. 


A Usertt Hint.—The vain man takes praise for honour; the 


proud man, ceremony for respect, the ambitious man, power for | 


glory. These three characters are indeed of very near resemblance, 
but differently received by mankind. Vanity makes men ridicul- 
ous, pride odious, and ambition terrible. The foundation of all 
which is, that they are grounded upon falsehood: for if men, 
instead of studying to appear considerable, were in their own hearts 
possessors of the requisites for esteem, the acceptance they other- 
wise unfortunately aim at, would be as inseparable from them, as 
approbation is from. truth itself By-this means they would have 
some rule to walk by; and they may ever be assured, that a good 
cause of action will, ever receive a suitable effect. It may be a 
useful hint in such cases, for.g man to ask of himself, whethcr he 
really is what he has a mind to be thought? If he is, he need not 
give himself much farther anxiety—Stéeele. 


Economica Ossequies—“ So you bury attorneys, in this 
country,’ said a stranger to a farmer, as a funeral procession 
entered the churchyard.—* Bury them!” said the farmer, ‘to be 
sure we do, don’t you ?”—“ Oh! no, when an attorney dies, we lay 
him out, throw open the windows, and lock the door,—in the morn- 


| ing the body is gone.* There is, to be sure, a strong smell of burn- 


ing brimstone, but it goes off.””—American Paper. 
SeeING THE Goop ONE DOES —I would not crawl upon the 


' earth without doing a little good when I have a mind todo it. [ 


will enjoy the pieasure of what I give, by giving it alive, and seeing 
another enjoy it. When I die, *! should be ashamed to leave 
enough to build a monument, if there were a wanting friend above 


t ground.—Pope, 


Fatse Puncruation.—By the misplacing of a comma, the 
grocers in a certain village in America, are licensed by the legislature 
to be drunk in their owa houses for a year togeiher. The passage 
runs thus :— And it shall be lawful for such grocer or grocers on 
receiving such license and giving such bond to sell such strong and 
spirituous liquor, to be drunk in the building in which he, she, or 
they, shall keep such grocery, forthe term of oue year from the 
date of such license.” In one of the American papers, a further 
improvement was made, by priuting the word awfal, for lawful. It 
Was ali apt one. 

Court Courtresy.—The Ministry is like a play at Court; 
tbere’s alittle door to getin, and a great crowd without, shoving 
and thrusting who shall be foremost; people who knock others 
with their elbows, disregard a little kick of the shins, and still 
thrusting hastily forward, are sure of a good place. Your modest 
man stands behind in the crowd, is shoved about by everybody, 
his clothes torn, almost squeezed to death, and sees a thousand 
get in before him, that don’t make so good a figure as himselfi— 
Lady M. WW. Montagu. 

Cure FoR A TERRIBLE DisornperR IN THE Mowuti, COMMONLY 
|caLLED Scanpat —Take of “ Good-nature”’ one ounce; of an 
| herb, called by Indians “ Mind your own business,” one ounce; 
| mix these with a little “ Charity for failings,’ and two or three 
sprigs of “ Keep your tongue between your teeth.’ Simmer them 
together in a vessel called Circumspection, for a short time, and it 
will be fit for use.— American paper. 





Conversation.—If I were to choose the people with whom 
[ would spend my hours of conversation, they should be 
certainly such as laboured no farther than to make themselves 
| readily and clearly apprehended, and would have patience and 
| curiosity to understand me. To have good sense, and ability to 
| express it, are the most essential and necessary qualities in com- 
| panions. When thoughts rise in us fit to utter among familiar 
friends, there needs but very little care in clothing them.—wteele. 

Fine Sense.—If things were put in a true light, and we 
would take time to consider that man, in his very nature, is an 
imperfect being, our sense of the matter would be immediately 
altered, and the word imperfection would not carry an unkinder 
idea than the word humanity, It is a pleasant story that we, for- 
sooth, who are the only imperfect creatures in the universe, are the 
only beings that will not allow of imperfection.—Sv¢eele. 

Music AND Murper.—Alessandro Stradella flourished about 
| the middle of the seventeenth century. He was a fine singer, 
| and an excellent performer on the harp. He held for some years 
| the situation of composer to the opera at Venice, and also taught 
| music there. A mutual passion arising between him and one of his 
| pupils, named Hortensia, the mistress of a nobleman, they agreed to 
| elope, aud escaped to Rome. Ona discovering their flight, the 
| Venetian dispatched two assassins, with directions to murder both 
| Stradella and the lady, wherever they should be found. The assas- 

sins understanding Stradella was to give an oratorio in a church, 
attended the performance, determined to follow the musician and 
| his mistress out of the church, and then strike the fatal blow.—The 
exquisitely pathetic music, however, softened the hearts of the mur- 
derers. They not only desisted irom their purpose, but exerted all 
their influence to preserve the lovers, who having thus escaped the 
malice of their enemy, fled to Turin, and the assassins returned to 
their employer, whose disappointment served but to sharpen his 
| resentment. He found means to attach the father of Hortensia to 
| his interest, and instigated the old man to become the murderer of 
‘his daughter. In this he succeeded, and joining two others, they 
| set off} with the resolution of destroying the unfortunate pair. The 

Duchess of Savoy was at this time Regent of Turin, and being 

informed of their situation, placed the lady in a convent, and re- 
| tained Stradella as her principal musician.—Thus secured, his fears 
| began to abate ; but one evening taking the air on the ramparts, he 
was attacked by three assassins, who each stabbed him in the 
breast. The villains escaped through the protection of an ambas- 
sador. Stradella’s wounds not proving dangerous, he was soon 
cured. A year elapsed, and no fresh d sturbanee having been made, 
he thought himself secure; but the Venetian had placed spies over 
him, who were watching a favourable moment for revenge.—The 
| Duchess, deeply interested for two persons who had suffvred so much, 
| herself united them in marriage — After the ceremony, they wished 
| to visit Genoa, and went thither, with a resolution of returning 
jagain to Turin. They reached the end of their journey, but the 








moment of their arrival terminated their existence; the murderers 
rushed into their chamber, and stabbed them both to the heart. 
This is, perhaps, as remarkable an instance of the perseverance ol 
Italian revenge as any upon record,— Musical Biograp/y, 
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AwFrvuL Signs or THE Times.—The butler of a gentleman of 
my acquaintance, living at ——, in Surrey, imbibing the martial 
spirit of the times, and entertaining the propriety of providing for 
future emergencies, has had his child christened by the name of 
Major John ;” and when asked the reason for such an absurdity, 
stated his conviction that his son would at no distant period be 
called upon to rally round the standard of liberty, and fight in 
common with others, for his country’s wrongs; and as his means 
would not allow him to purchase a commission for his son, he 
therefore thought it right, in order to support the dignity of the 
family, to provide him with one at the baptismal font.—From a 
Correspondent. 


Mopern Meanrnes To OLp Worps.—/ncumbent. One on income 
bent.—Sutisfuction. The pleasure of compelling a fellow to shoot 
you through the head, because he had called you an ass.—Palpable 
absurdity. Anything discordant to your opinions.—Anowing fellow. 
One who suspects every one to be a rogue.—Lueuries. Any dainty 
used by your neighbour.—Neeessuries. Any luxury used by yourself. 


Seditious rascal. A fellow out of work, who cannot starve without | 
complaining.— Minister. One whom half the parish are bound to 


minister to.—T die universally lamented. To die without paying 
your debts.— American Paper. 


CiviuizaTion AND Barsarism.—Extract ofa letter from Hobart- 
town, Van Dieman’s Land, dated March 26, 1829.—There is no 
want here; there are none of those pallied, care-worn, anxious 
faces, that look from every corner and street in London. There is 
no misery but what results from idleness, debauchery, and unwar- 
rantable speculations. The black population is not very numerous, 
but utterly insensible to the blessings of civilization. They are 
such arrant idiots as to prefer nakedness in a climate where clothes 
are not requisite, to being incased with woollens offered to them in 
exchange for their liberty; and they prefer a life of ease and inde- 
pendence to one of labour and restraint. The whites, wisely dis- 
gusted by such brutel folly, express their difference of opinion, by 
arguing upon them from the musket; and the blacks acknowledge 
these appeals to their undertaking, by spearing the whites at all 
convenient opportunities. The controversy must be intermin- 
able until one color has extinguished the other. 


Tue Musicat. Smatt-Coan Man.— The most extraordinary 
piece of Musical Biography in the work so entitled, is that of 


Thomas Britton, the musical small-coal man. We was not a com- | 
poser of music, but his history is so interesting, says the editor, that | 


we cannot avoid inserting some account of it. He served an ap- 
prenticeship to a dealer in small-coal, and after some time, hired a 
stable in Clerkenwell, which he converted into a dwelling-house, and 


began the trade for himself. He was celebrated for an extensive know- | 


ledge of chemistry, and for a great degree of skill in the theoretical 


and practical parts of music. He collected a number of books, many | 


of them on the occult sciences, and after his death his collection 
of musical instruments were sold for eighty pounds. The pru- 
dence of Britton’s deportment to his superiors in wealth, procured 
him great respect. Sir Robert L’Estrange, and many other men of 
wit, learning, and rank, honoured his musical society with their 
company. He was so much distinguished, that when passing the 
streets he was frequently accosted with such expressions as ‘ There 
goes the musical coalman, a lover of learning, a performer of music, 
and a companion for gentlemen.” Notwithstanding the meanness 
of his habitation, its attractions were so great, that the genteelest 
audiences were frequently present at his musical entertainments. 


Among many others of great note, Handel performed there—and | 
that afterwards-celebrated performer, Mr Matthew Dubourg, then 


achild, played for the first time in public a solo on the violin, in 
Britton’s poor abode, being elevated on a stool for the purpose. 
About this time the rage for collecting old books had seized many 
of the nobility. Britton was well skilled in the prices and titles of 
these articles, and in conjunction with the Earls of Pembroke, Ox- 
ford, Sunderland, Winchilsea, and the Duke of Devonshire, every 


Saturday morning during the winter was spent by him in search of | 


old'books and manuscripts. It was the custom of these persons to 


assemble at a bookseller’s in Paternoster-row, at twelve o'clock, | 


when Britton would regularly make his” appearance, clad in his 
blue frock, and with his sack of small-coal on his shoulder. He 
would pitch his sack on the bulk of the shop window, and then go 
inand join his noble friends, who, after an hour’s conversation, 
adjourned to a tavern to spend the remainder of the day. The 
artist Woolaston was one of Britton’s friends and admirers, and 
painted a picture of him, now in the British Museum. The occa- 
sion of its painting was as follows :—Britton had nearly emptied 


his sack earlier than usual, and finding himself close to the abode of | 
his friend, wished to call on him. He did not like to make his 


appearance dressed as he was, but he determined to cry small-coal 
while passing through Warwick lane, and thereby stand a chance of 
attracting that gentleman’s notice. Mr Woolaston, who had never 


heard him there before, immediately beckoned him in, and intimated | 
a desire to take his picture, which Britton modestly yielded to, and 


Was painted with his blue frock and small-coal measure in his hand. 
The circumstances of his death are net less remarkable than those 
of his life. Mr Robe, a magistrate, secretly introduced a ventriloquist 
Into his house during one of the musical meetings, for the purpose 
of terrifying him. The ventriloquist announced trom a distant part 
of the room, that Britton would die in a few hours, unless he 
repeated the lord’s prayer on his knees. The poor man did as he 
Was told, but he was so dreadfully alarmed that he died in a few days. 





- THE PLAY-GOER. 


BY THE ORIGINAL THEATRICAL CRITIC IN THE EXAMINER. 





PERFORMANCES OF LAST NIGHT. 
Drury Lane.—Werner—Turning the Tables—and the Pantomime. 
Covent Garpen.—Fazio—The Youthful Queen—and the Pantomime. 








Covent GARDEN. 

Ture was nothing new at the theatres last night. Tomorrow there 
| will be a new opera, and on Monday Mr Kean re-appears, Mean- 
while we have nothing better to offer the reader but a remark or two 
on Mr Power's Irishman in London; for the piece itself is hardly 
worth notice, though there are one or two other parts in it which 
afforded opportunities for clever actors to draw them out, and gar- 
nish them with jokes of their own. Its title explains the humour 
| of the principal character, who is an Irishman suddenly brought by 
| his master into the English metropolis, hustled about by the crowd, 
| having his pocket picked of a banker’s check that he holds in his 
| hand, standing up in defence of his country when his master (who 
| would fain be a Londoner, and says /eedies) wishes to cut it, and 
| thrusting himself before him in company to instruct the young ladies 
, how they ought to admire the oyster-beds in Poolbeg, the found- 
| ling and lying-inn hospitals in Dublin, and other manufuctories, 

We need not say that Mr Power acquitted himself to admira- 
tion. He does not seem able, like the late Mr Jounsrone, to throw 
in those little touches of heart and serious feeling which are some- 
times to be found in the broadest and most comic characters. He 


always stops short of a sentiment. He never seems, for instance, to 
| be moved into any real tenderness towards the sable maid-servant, 
who in her simplicty makes love to him. Jounsrong, in the midst 
of raillery and laughter, would have contrived to show, now and 
then, that his heart really misgave him for the poor girl. He 
would not have merely uttered a word or two of sympathy. He 
_would have made a real humanity of it, and shewed us that his 
nature was above the jest into which his humour, and two bottles 
of wine, had betrayed him. Mr Power cannot do this: neither 
can he sing, and we understand he cannot perform genteel Irishmen. 
| But in all the main points of such a character as the one before us, 
nothing can surpass him, we doubt whether JonnsTone equalled 
_him. If the latter seemed to have come from a more refined part 
of Ireland, Power appears like the native of one given up to a 
'more entire spirit of drollery and carelessness. JoHnsToNE stood 
| firmly, though quaintly, as if upon the pavement of a town; Power, 
with an equal Irish aversion to locomotion, as though he would 
not trouble himself with taking a step in life, balances him- 
self and sways to and fro with indolent security, as if he stood 


upon the borders of the bog-trotters, and was prepared to hop and 
skip a few yards on occasion; which he does: for your génuine 
bog-trotter has something of the sailor in his legs, and while he 
skips over the more treacherous ground, as the sailor does to his 
| deck, commits the rest of his body to what may happen. Then 
| the words are perpetually sliding out of PowsEr’s mouth, as if he 
loved to do nothing else but talk: there is no interruption to them : 


his style is the most flowing conceivable, welling out of a perpetual 


spring head of quaintness and confidence ; and nothing can surpass 
the repose of it. In these two latter respects we think JounsTone 
might have envied him. . eS 


Tue Constant Turner.—An American paper contains the mar- 
riage of Muster David Turner of Palermo, aged seventeen, to Miss 
| Almina Brown, of Liberty, aged fourteen, after a courtship of five 
| years, Certainly the little god was in one of his finest frolics, when 
he aimed his darts at the breasts of 12 and 9 years—He must 
have taken a sip of nectar too much. We can imagine Master 
David—* a curly-headed little urchin with a 6% on chin” discours- 
| ing love to the little Miss Brown.—After a courtship of five years, 
he thought that she had been Brown long enough on one side—so 
he would Turn-her. He was, however, much more constant than 
the swain mentioned in the old epigram:— 

When I was young and debonnaire, 
The brownest girl to me was fair ; 
But now I’m old, and wiser grown, 
The fairest girl to me is Brown, 
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THE TATLER. 





PERFORMANCES FOR THIS EVENING. 





THEATRE ROYAL, ADELPHI. 


An entirely New Serio-Magical and Moral Burletta, tofbe called 


THE KING OF THE ALPS AND THE MISANTHROPE. 
Mrs Rappelkoff, Miss DALY. Amelia, Mrs YATES. 
Elizabeth, Mrs FITZWILLIAM. Sabina, Mrs Daly. 
Grizzle Glowworm, Mrs Beaumont. Susan, Miss Barnett. 
Attendant Spirits, Misses Stallard, Gallot, —- Rose, and S. Barnett. 
Astragalus, Mr YATES 
Linaro, Alpanor, and Spirit Hunters, Messrs Morris, Winning, Fry, Taylor, &c. 
John Rappelkoff, Mr MATHEWS Abel Grimm, Mr BUC KSTONE. 
Sebastian, Gregory, and Adam, M essrs Sanders, Willson, and Paulo, Jun. 
Augustus, Mr HEMMINGS. Christopher Glowworm, Mr J. REEVE. 
Andrew and Karl, (his Children) Wasters Calkin and Barnett. 
Hans, Mr O. SMITH. 
Franzel, MrCharles. Ist Chamois Hunter, MrS. Smith. 
Spirits of the Alps, Chamois Hunters, Villagers, &c. 





After which, a New Comic Burletta, called 
I TO BLAME? 


Melville, Mr YATES, 
Mathew Multiply, Mr Bayne. 


Julia, Mrs YATES, 
Lord Charles Everard, Mr Hemmings, 


To conclude with a New Grand and Comic Christmas Pantomime, called 


GRIMALKIN THE GREAT. 
(By Mr Buckstone}. 
The Overture and Music by G. H. Rodwell. 
Columbine, Miss STALLARD. 
Clown, Mr SANDERS, Pantaloon, Mr KING. 
Antico, Mr BROWN. 
THE ORDER OF THE SCENERY. 


Harlequin, Mr GIBSON. 


Scene I.—Interior of Dwelling of the Mouse-trap Maker, Nosey Jack (Night).— 
Ill. Fairy Retreat, near the Enchanted 
~V. Cats’ Coridor. V1. Palace of Grimalkin.—VIT. 
IX. Fishmongers’ and Oil 
ting Room.—XI. View in Westmoreland.— | 
Interior of the | 

The same, out 

Grocer’s and China Shops.—X VIII. Catacombs.—XIX. and | 


Il. Exterior of Cats’ Castle (Sunrise). 
Spring.—IV. Enchanted Spring - 
Temple of Silver-rain. VIII. The ‘ing’s Mews. 
Shops.—X. Doctor Surekill’s Dissec 
XII. Eating House and Cage.—XII!. View on the Wye.—XIV. 
Old Ship Inn, Wa ping. -XV. Brosh Hall, in Chancery.—XVI. 
of Chancery.— XVII. 
last. Temple of the Spirit of the Spring. 


ROYAL OLYMPIC THEATRE. 


A Comic Burletta, called 


THE CHASTE SALUTE 
(From M. Scrise’s * Batser av Porrevur.’’) 
The Music, by C. E. Horn. 
The Baroness de Blancbhec, Miss SYUART. Lucille, Miss FITZWALTER. 
Madame Thibaut, Miss SIDNEY. 
Colonel Dorville, Mr. SPAGNOLETTI, 
Philippe, Mr Newcombe, Thibaut, Mr Collier. 





After which, an entirely New Burletta, to be called 


THE GRENADIER. 

Fanny Bolton, Madame VESTRIS, in which she will sing, ‘ O, they march d 
through the Town,” a Savoyard Song, and “ Listen Dear Fanny. - 

Delia, Miss Pincott. Capt. Deagiey, Mr Fredericks. 


To which will be added, a Comic Burletta, to be called 


CLARISSA HARLOWE. 
Clarissa Harlowe, Mrs GLOVER. Mrs Harlowe, Miss Fitzwalter. 
Clerimont, Mr Raymond. Mr Harlowe, Mr Paget. 


To conclude with a Grand Allegorical Burletta, in One Act, entitled 
OLYMPIC REVELS. 
| Adapted from a burlesque of Couman’s, by Mr Piancne and Mr C. Danex.} 
Previous to which, an Overture, by J. a _ Hummel. 

Pandora, Madame VESTRI 
Prometheus, (an eminent Man-ufacturer) Mir J. Cooper, 

Swiss Boy, (a great Anachronism) Mr Beckwit 
IMMORTALS 

Ganymede, Miss Greener, 

A , Miss Langley. 
,~ pollo, Miss Melbourne, Bacchus, Mr W.VINING, % Momus, Mr D. Smith, 
Esculapius, Mr Coates, Somnus, Mr James, Mars, Mr Brougham, 
Cupid, Miss Josephine, Mercury, Mr Newcombe. 

Hercules, Mr Worrell, Plutus, Mr Paget, Vulcan, Mr Brown, 






OLYMPIC REVELLERS. 
Minerva, Mrs Thomas, Juno, Miss Stuart, 


SURREY THEATRE. 





The Opera of 
GUY MANNERING. 
Lucy Bertram, Miss SOMERVILLE, 
‘Tear.’ 
yentle Moon.’ 
Mrs M‘Candish, Madame Simon. 
Heury Bertram, Mr EDWIN, in which he will introduce ‘ Be mine, dear 
Maid,” ‘ Draw the sword, Scotland,’ ‘ Oft in the stilly Night,’ 
Love,’ and the Duet, ‘ Now Hope » now Fear,’ with Miss Vincent. 
Colonel Mannering, Mr ©. Hill. Gilbert ote Mr Gough. 
Baillie Mucklethritt, Nir Williams. Dominic S iy Mr VALE. 
Dandie Dinmont, Mr D. Pitt. Dirk Hatteraick, Mr Almar. 
Gabriel, Mr tg neal Sebastian, Mr Lee. Franco, Miss Fllis. 
Jock Jabos, Mr Asbury. Serjeant M‘Crae, Mr Hobbs. 


Gypsey Girl, Miss M. Somerville. Flora, Mrs Vale. 


To conclude with an Operatic Extravaganza, (in Two Acts) entitled 


GLOVN Anne IN LONDON. 
By W. T. Monerierr. 
Miss Constantia Quixote, les 4 INCENT. Mrs Leporello, Mrs Rogers. 
Mrs English, Mis Rumens. Squalling Fan, Mrs Vale. 
rs Drainemdry, Madame Simon. Mrs Simpkins, Miss Pe 
Proserpine, Miss Withers. Succubus, Miss Ravner. 
Don Giovanni, Miss SOMERVILLE, she will introduce ‘l’ve pluck’d the 
airest flower,’ and ‘ Come where the as>ens quiver.’ 
Finikin, Mr Honor. Popinjay, Mr Lee 
Pluto, Mr Almar. Charon Mr Gou gh. 
Drainemdry, Mr Eden. Porous, Mr Webb. 
Shirk, Mr Nichols. Cobbler, Mr Asbury. 


Deputy English, Mr Young. 
Piredrake, Mr Ransford, 

Simpkins, Mr Rogers. 

Styles, Mr Grauumer, 


Amoret, Miss M. Glover. 


2nd do. Mr V. Webster. 





Capt. Cape, Mr W. VINING. 


Town of Sion (in the 


| To-morrow, Werner; the Lady and the Devil ; 


| 
| 


| Emily Traverse, Miss E. Tree. 


Will Wilks, Mr Raymond. ' 


| 


| 


| 


Jupiter, Mr J. Knight, Neptune, Mr W. Young, 


| 


| 


in which she will introduce ‘ The Soldier’s 
Julia o—8 Miss V INC ENT, in which she will introduce ‘ Rise 


“0 Merrilies, Miss M. ©. POOLE. 


‘The Pilgrim of 


Mis Porous, Miss Boden. 
Tartarus, Miss Jones. 


Leporello, Mr VALE. 


Nokes, Mr lord. 


In the course of the Evening, Rossini’s Overture to “ Semiramide,” 


Scene I. 


| Mrs Tapsley, Mrs Tayleure 


| Jeremy Thistlebloom, (under the assumed name of Courtmgton) 


| Tapsley, Mr F. Matthews. 


Julia, Mrs Brown. 


Harlequin, Mr ELL AR. 


Scene I.— The Giant’s Causeway. 





te 


THEATRE ROYAL, DRURY LANE. 





The Drama, (in Two Acts) called, 
THE BRIGAND. 
(By Mr PLancue. 

Maria Grazie, Mrs W. BARRYMORE, Ottavia, Miss FAUCIT. 
Prince Bianchi, Mr Younge, Nicolo, Mr Webster, Fabio, Mr Hughes, 
Albert and Theodore, Mr H. WALLACK and Mr J. VINING, 
Alessandro Massaroni, Mr WALLACK, 

Rubaldo, Mr Bedford, 
Uberto, Mr Robinson, 


Spoletto, Mr Bland, Carlotti. Mr Yarnold. 


and Mozart’s 
Overture to ‘* Die Entfurung aus dem Serail.” 


After which, a Musical Piece, (in Two Acts) called 
THE ILLUSTRIOUS STRANGER. 
(By Mr Kenney.] 
Irza, Miss FAUCIT, Fatima, Mrs WAYLETT, 
Aboulifar, Mr Thomps»n, Aman, Mr Bland. Alibajou, Mr Webster, 
Bowbell, Mr LISTON, Gimbo, Mr HARLEY, 
High Priest, Mr Fenton, Officers, Mr C. Jones and Mr Honner. 


To conclude with the New SRY Christmas Comic Pantomime, called 
JAVY JONES 
{By Mr W. Barrymore.) 
The Overture and Music, by Mr R. Hughes. 
Columbines, Misses BARNETT and BASEKE. 
Harlequin, Mr HOWELL, Pantaloon, MrT. BLANCHARD, 
Clowns, Messrs SOUTHBY and E. J. PARSLOE. 
THE ORDER OF THE SCENERY. 

-The North Foreland, with Light House.—Il. Mother Carey’s Refectory, 
and Coral Cave in the Deep, a, 3 Sea.—II1. Dennten- Hock of the Loosen oe 
Susan’s Cottage, by Moonlight The Bilboes.—VI. The Sun’s Watery Bed.— 
VII. Farm House, Sunrise.— VIII. Ruins of the Areyle Rooms the Night after the 
Fire.—IX. Belle Vue Cottage and surrounding Ne ighbourhiood._X. The Brighton 
Archway, Erected in Honour of their Majesties’ Visit to Brighton, August rong 
18230. Witha New Nautical Ballet——XI. Commercial Dock Canal.— XII. 
sery for Pet Children.—XIII. Outside of Upholsterers —X1V. The = natn 
XV. Grand Hydraulic Temple, [llustrative of the Union of the Waters. 


DIORAMA, Designed and Painted, by Mr Sranrikep. 


| The Various Views will nape, the Stupendous and Extraordinary Military PASS 


i. THE SIMPLON. 
Valois).—Valley of the Rhone. 
Schalbet, by Moonlight. a of the Simplon. 
Effects of a Storm).— 
Crevola.- 


Brieg.—_The Simplon.—The 
Gallery of Algaby (with the 
-The Grand Gallery! cut through a solid rock 596 ft. long. — 
—Domo D’ Ossola. Fariolo.— Lago Maggiore, with the boromean Islands 


and the Pantomime. 


THEATRE ROYAL, COVENT GARDEN 


The New Comedy of 

CHANCERY SUIT. 

Mrs Post, Mrs Gibbs. Mrs Snare, Mrs Pindar. 
Jenny, Mrs J. Hughes. Miss Willowly, Mrs Daley. 

Miss Sallowfield, Mrs Brown. Mrs Gravebury, Miss Appleton 

Sir i rnard Blazoncourt, Mr EGERTON. 

Guy Thistlebloom, Mr BARTLEY. 
Mr WARDE. 
Murphy O’Doggrelv, Mr POWER. Snare, Mr MEADOWS 
Winterfield, Mr BLANCH ARD. 
Michael, Mr Addison. Ben, Mr Evans. 
Sheriff’s Otficer, Mr Fuller. Beadle, Mr Atkins. 


Previous to the Comedy, Rossini’s Overture to “ Il Barbiere di Saviglia.” 
Previous to the Farce, Mozart’s Overture to “ Die Zauberfiote. ” 


THE 


Frederick Blazoncourt, Mr. ABBOT. 


After which, 


TEDDY THE TILER. 
{By Mr G. H. Ropwett.) 
Lady Dunderford, Mrs Daly, Oriel, Miss Lawrence, 
Lord Dunderforli, Mr sali is, 
Frederick, Mr Baker, S8ombardine, Vr Henry, 
Teddy Mulowney, the Tiler, 
Tim, Mr Addison, Stil, Mr Mears, 


Flora, Miss Nelson, 
Henry, Mr Duruset, 
Mr Scrivener, Mr Turnour, 
Mr POWER, 
A\pewell, Mr Irwin. 


To conclude with the New Grand and Comic Pantomime, called 
HARLEQUIN FAT, AND HARLEQUIN BAT. * 
(By Mr Faruey.] 
The Overture and Music, by Mr G. Stansbury. 
With a Speaking Opening sy Mr Pease.) 
Vr BAKER and Mr KEELES. 
‘lumbine, Miss LOUIS A JOHNSTONE 
¢ lown, Mr PAULO, Vantaloon, Mr BARNES. 
THE ORDER OF SCENERY, 
by Moonlight-—li. The Boyne Water.--IIl. Ex 
terior of King O'Roirk’s Castle.-IV. The Grand Vanqueting Mall.—V. The Ban 
shee’s Ravine.—\VI. M‘Murragh’s Keep.— VIL. Extensive View of the Lake of 
Killamey.— VIII. The Custom-House and Quay, (Dublin) —IX. The Ne a* ~~ 
over the Menai X. The Pool--lower—and St katharine’s Docks.- The 
Globe Hotel and Cutler’s Shoe.—X1L. \ Market.— X1EL. Windsor Park a 
XIV. Portsmouth Harbour. The Royal Yacht passing a'oag the Coast, till she 
arrives off Brighton, and the [umination XV. The iriumphal Arch, Frected tu 
honor of the Arrival of their Majesties at the Royal Pavilion, on Avgust 20, 1830. 
XVI. Frog Farm and Kitchen.—XVIT. Ludgate Hill and St Paul’s, as it was 
intended to be on the 9th of November, 1830.--X VIII. Lost in a Log.—XiX 
Guildhall as fitted up for the Lord Mayor’s Festival.—XX and last. Tne Fairy 
Grove and Magic Palace. 


Characters by 


To.morrow, Cinderella; and the Pantomime. 


— Peter the Great and Charles XII. 
Harlequin Silver Penny—Wat Tyler 
and Jack Straw. 

Savter’s Weiis Turarre.—Harlequin and Mother 

Goose—A Deed of Blood—The 

Morning after Mariage. 


ConurGe THEATRE. 





Published by J. Onwuyn, 4 ¢ ‘ethevine street, Strand, (to fade all 5 Sasi 
parcels, and communications for the Editor, 2 are to be addressed) ; soldby 
J. Cuapprn.—Ervincuam Wirson, Royal Exchange; A. Hays, 
165 Regent street : J. Fisip, 16 Air street, Piccadilly; Marsa, 145 
Oxford street, next door to Fladong’s Hotel; at Enrrs’s Library, Ok 


Bond street ; and by all Bookesellers and Newsmen, 
C, and W, ReyNxgui, Printers, Broad street, Golden square. 
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